American  Foundation 
ForThe  Blind  me. 


REPAIRS  he  does  witl 
no  fumbling.  Here  he  tightens  pipe 


EGG  COLLECTING  is  no  problem  be 
cause  Bill  knows  where  each~nesf  is 


WALKING  STRAIGHT  AS  AN  ARROW, 

Bill  Hendrick  heads  into  barn  with  a  bucket 


of  water.  Farm-dog  Rex  goes  with  him 
everywhere  but  is  not  a  seeing-eye  dog. 


arme 

But  he  caii  jump  fences  or  chase  chickens.  Blind  men,  he  says ,  can  be  good  farmers 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  H. 


//// 
tv 

By  DONALD  WAYNE 

Y  OU  D  NEVER  know  it  but  Bill  Hendrick,  that  busy  fellow  who 
A  bounds  around  his  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  this  little  New 
England  hamlet,  is  stone  blind. 

You  watch  him  fill  the  feed  troughs,  fix  a  broken  water  pipe 
slit  logs,  and  milk  the  cow-all  without  the  slightest  furiiblingj 
and  you  wonder  how  he  does  it.  You've  heard  a  lot  about  blind 
people  with  special  abilities,  but  you  just  can't  believe  your  [eyes  1 
when  you  see  Bill  Hendrick  catch  a  running  chicken  then  go  hop 
over  a  fence  to  find  out  how  the  cow  is  doing. 

How  does  he  do  it?  H 

Well,  for  one  thing,  Bill  Hendrick,  today  a  grower  of  fine  poultry, 
has  been  practicing  for  a  long  time.  (Today  he's  '41,  He  was  only  l6\  I 
when  a  playmate  shot  a  toy  arrow  into  his'  right  eye  and  he  went., 
totally  blind.)  In  the  second  place,  his  feet  know  by- heart  every 
lump  in  the  path  that  goes  up  the  hill  to  the  pasture  gate;  he  knows 
when  to  slow  down  so  he  won’t  trip  ove‘r  the  two-inch  iron  nhie  ihov 
comes  down  from  the  spring  on  the  hillside.  y  ”  v  . 

The  Sounds  That  Guide 


Furthermore,  every  tool  on  his  farm  .is- always  in  its  place, 
knows  that  the  pitchfork,  when  he  wants  it,  will  be  in  a  cert-ai^ 
corner  of  his  small  toolshed.i  and  right'  beside  it  will  be  tb~  h 
and  shnvpi  Thp  nine  wn — nen  anu  hammer  will  ^  c  standing  again^ 

.the  wall  of  the  other  toolshed. 

Then,  too,  he  knows  every  sound  in  the  barnyard:  the  clump  of 
the  cow’s  feet  as  she  comes  down  the  path  and  stands  waiting  for 
him  to  open  the  gate  at  milking  time;  the  excited  squawking  of  a 
running  hen. 

it’s  the  latter  sound  that  helps  him  catch  a  hen  for  market. 

"I  simply  follow  her  around  the  pen  by  listening  to  her,”  he  says, 
“until  I  work  her  into  a  corner.” 

If  he  strays  from  the  path  and  his  feet  fail,  for  a  moment,  to 
tell  him  which  part  or  ms.au  acy(J5"he  is  treading.  he  siiiiplylfs I 
There  are  many  sounds  to  give  him  “bearings: "  the  endlesrfgossip  * 
of  the  poultry,  the  barnyard  pump,  the  sound  of  his  wife* voice: 
the  shutting  of  the  kitchen  door,  even  the  echoes  from  tHe  barn 
walls. 

You  watch  him  come  down  the  path  from  pasture.  Sometime--* 
he  misses  the  gate'-by  a  few  feet  and  reaches  t6  fihd’itT;  usually  he 
walks  right  up  to  it,  opens  it  confidently.  He  sl6ws  for  the,  water 
pipe,  then  crosses  diagonally  to  the  chicken  houses. 

There  is  a  clatter  of  hens  as  he  collects  eggs:"  he  knows  exactlv_ 
where  each  of  600  nests'is.  He  collects  the  ega£  swiftly. 
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'ASHINGTON 


%*NS,.  V- 


This  i?  the  kind  <>1  a  flight 
passengers  \\  ill  lx*  able  to  make 
in  a  tran^eontinental  rocket 


BOSTON 


10  A.M.  Landing  in 
New  York.  Flat  airplane 
landing  at  150  miles  an 
hour  won’t  jar  you  a  bit. 


Last  lap  of  trip  is  long 
glide  in  comparative 
safety  of  earth's  air 
—  for  1,800  miles. 


ft  A  C  K  0  W 


PST. 


MILE 


GLIDE 


,  Eastern  Standard  Time.  Westbound^eaving  New  York  at  6  -AM,  EST.,  you  w 

•  ft.-  .  ’  J:  6 

V"  ROCKET  TRAVEL  DRAWS  CLOSER 


uld  reach  Los  Angeles  at  4  AM, 

;AKtlA  T 


WILL 


CROSS-COUNTRY  TRIP  BE 


A 


KE? 


ait- 


uaj-e  miles  of  the  North  AmeriMm  continent  spread  out  before 
Jia  is  in.  the  mood  to  observe  this  Impressive  panorama. 


.passenger  will  have  a  sensation  like 
.blamas  broken.  But  with  no  reference 
his  fall,  he  will  be  unconscious  of  the 
Malles  an  hour. 

wattes  the  rocket  will  descend  to  a 
ver  Nebraska.  Then  cloud  formations, 
;  livers  and  plains  will  be  visible  below 
the  landing  in  New  York  a  trip  in  a 


After 


rocket"  deSceMs,  the 
;  in  jah  elevator  Pilose  cab] 
its  to  mark  the  progress 
.  that  he\is  travelling  10,1 
a  flight  of  about  15 
of  2Tr  miles  som 
storms  ^nd  even 
and  7?om  this- 
rocket  will  be;  ii 
Hazards  of 
encountered 
do  in  a  rocket  bi 
keep  up  with  the 
to  watch  the  opera; 
of  any  emergen 


erfast  airplane  ride, 
more  pronounced,  however,  than  those 
,he  first  place,  the  pilot  will  have  little  to 
£  to  impossible  for  human  reflexes  to 
ship.  His  main  duty  will  be  merely 
controls  and,  consequently,  in  case 
se  than  the  passengers. 


Engineering  genius  at  last  has  solved  the  probtejn  of  intense  heat 
'  in  a  rocket  by  using  the  rocket  fuel  itself  as  the  cooling  agent.  But 
the  possibilities  of  fire  and  explosion  should  remain  great  enough  to 
keep  passengers  in  an  interesting  state  of  anticipation  during  the 
early  years  of  rocket  flight.  Collision  with  meteors  is  another  possible 
hazard.  To  genuine  rocket  addicts,  of  course,  these  risks  will  only 
add  to  the  zest  of  the  sport. 

Needed:  a  Good  Reason  for  Super-Fast  Travel 

When,  these  addicts  are  asking,  can  we  make  a  flight  like  this? 

As  soon,  answers  Willy  Ley,  famed  German  rocket  expert,  as  there 
is  good  reason  to  transport  people  10,000  miles  an  hour. 

“If  such  a  reason  came  into  being  in  August,  1950,  the  first  ship 
to  satisfy  the  demand  could  probably  be  tested  in  1955,”  says  Ley.  “But 
it  is  also  possible  that  such  a  ship  will  be  developed  before  that  date 
and  that  some  one  then  will  find  reason  to  use  it.  In  that  event, 
you  may  find  yourself  flying  through  space  sooner  than  you  think.” 
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BILL  AND  HIS  WIFE  met  about  four  years  ago  while  he  was  teaching  poultry 
farming.  Her  sight  is  normal.  Youngsters  are  Ann,  2;  David,  aged  4  months. 


“I  never  break  one,"  he  grins  proudly. 

But  Bill  Hendrick  is  not  impressed  by  his  own  mobility. 

“I  just  don’t  try  things  a  blind  man  shouldn’t  do,”  he  said. 

Stocky,  muscular,  cheerful  and  easygoing,  Bill  looks  at  least  10 
years  younger  than  he  is.  Up  at  the  crack  of  dawn  he  work’s  till 
dark,  though  “dark”  is  a  relative  word  for  him.  He  can  find  his 
way  around  at  night  as  easily  as  in  the  daytime. 

Winter  snows,  which  fall  heavily  in  New  England,  are  known  as 
“blind  man’s  fog.”  But  they  present  no  obstacle  to  Bill  who  gets 
out  with  a  shovel  and,  feeling  his  way,  clears  the  paths  he  has  to  use. 

And  Then  He  Found  a  Wife 

For  the  first  10  years  after  the  accident  with  the  arrow,  Hendrick 
attended  the  state  blind  school  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  where  he  fin¬ 
ished  high  school.  He  had  already  made  up  his  mind-in  spite  of 
his  blindness-to  be  a  farmer. 

He  got  the  idea  when  he  was  11  from  a  visit  the  pupils  made  to 
a  blind  poultry  raiser  at  Wrentham,  Mass.  “It  seemed  such  a  prac¬ 
tical  thing  for  a  blind  man  to  do,”  he  says. 

(About  four  years  ago  Hendrick  took  a  fling  at  teaching,  giving 
a  poultry  farming  course  at  the  Barnes  Agricultural  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Hennicker,  N.  H.  But  to  his  undying  regret  the  schbol  failed. 
It  is  a  deep  disappointment,  he  says,  that  blind  people  take  such  a 
defeatist  view  of  farming.  Out  of  his  class  of  six,  five  dropped  out. 
“They  give  up  too  easily,”  Bill  says.  He  believes  farming  is  an  idea 
with  untold  possibilities  for  rehabilitating  more  blind.) 

The  experience  was  not  lost,  however.  The  matron  at  Barnes 
introduced  Bill  to  her  pretty  niece  who  taught  school  at  nearby 
Gonic,  N.  H.  The  niece  became  Mrs.  Hendrick.  They  have  two  small 
children,  Ruth  Ann,  2,  and  David  William,  4  months. 


>  FEED  SHIPMENT  arrives  by  truck;  MILKING  he  also  does  himself;  milk- 
Bill  carries  it  to  the  barn  himself,  stool,  pail  are  always  in  same  spot. 
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SILVERWARE! 


Exclusive  new  ’’Signature’ 
pattern— Old  Company  Plate 
— by  Wm.  Rogers  Mfg.  Co. 


and  1  box  lop  from 
Kellogg’s  Corn-Soya 


r  \ 

You  can’t, get',  this  exquisite  silver  pattern 
in  stores.  If  you  could,  it  would  cost  far 
more  even  without  your  own  personal  initial 
on  each  piece,  Rich  design.  Fine  detail. 
Old  Company  Plate.  And  best  of  all,  you 
cap"  build  a  complete  set  of  initialed  table 
silver  at  low  cost  with  box  tops  from 
ellogg’s  Corn-Soy 

Illustrated  folder  Showing  the  full  service 
available  comes  with  your  set  of  4  teaspoons. 


START  YOUR  COMPLETE  SET 


so  run 


ODAY! 

- 

helps  you  have 


High  protein 

a  fine  body 


Kellogg’s  Corn-Soya  is  one 
of  the  gr^at  nutritional  de¬ 
velopments  of  our  time 
B  vitamins,  sure.  Ittm  and 
energy  v^alue,  of  course. 
But  this  fts  the  new  Tiigh- 
protein  cereal  that  joins 
those  other  master  *  body¬ 
builders — meat,  eggs,  and 
milk.  Protein  that  has  what  , 
it  takes  to  build  a  fine  body . 
Kellogg’s  Corn-Soya,  the 
'’cereal  with  muscles!” 


Mark  a  circle  around  single  initial 
wanted  and  rush  coupon  today! 
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KELLOGG  S,  DEPT.  R,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Enclosed  find  ....  in  cash  and  (  )  box  tops  from 

Kellogg’s  Corn-Soya.  Please  send  nje,  postpaid, 

. “Signature”  pattern  teaspoons,  initialed  as 

marked  in  border  of  this  coupon. 


NAME. . . . 
ADDRESS. 


CITY,  RFD . ZONE. .  .'.STATE. 


This  offer  is  good  in  continental  United  States  and  Hawaii 
except  any  state  or  locality  prohibiting,  licensing,  taxing 
or  regulating  such  premium  offers. 
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Tenc/er  sugar-cured  pork  and  rich,  full-bodied  molasses. 
[c/to/ce,  hand-picked  California  Pea  Beans  •  Every  plump, 
whole  bean  oven  baked,  evenly,  through  and  through. 

(These  superb  ingredients  —  and  Van  Camp  s  exclusive  oven- 
I  baking  process — bring  you  beans  as  you  would  bake  them 
yourself.  Real  New  Eng'and  flavor — real  home  style — ready  to 
meat...  eat...  enjoy.  Enjoy  Van  Camp’s  often  — save  time, 
I  money,  effort. 


Greer  Garso|>p6mts  to  the  clock  she's  chosen  as  a  gift  for  her  husband. 

opping  Spree 

Greer  Garson  has  a  day*  oil  in  London 

after  seven  solid  weeks'  work"  in  London  on  M-G-M's 
A  “The  Miniver  Sequel,”  Greer  Garson  awoke  one  morn¬ 
ing  to  find  herself  with  nothing  to  do. 

“Time  for  shopping!”  Mrs.  Miniver  decided.  Hatless,  in 
her  favorite  blue  suit,  Greer  set  out  in  the  rain. 

At  end  of  a  21/2-hour  whirlwind  “spree,”  she  had  bought: 
material  for  her  mother,  a  clock  and  a  “honey  of  a 
robe”  for  husband  Buddy  Fogelson,  rod  and  reel 
son  Gayle,  an  exquisite  china  piece  for  herself. 

:  purchases  made,  11;  dollars  spent,  650. 


EUROPA  AND  BULL,  in  china,  melts  ROD  is  for  adopted  son  Gayle.  "He  can  < 
Greer's  resistance.  It  was  hers  for  $70.  fish  off  the  ranch  veranda,"  says  Greer. 


Van  Camp's  since  list 
10  PARADE 


Stokely's  Finest  since  1898 


Honor  Brand  Frozen  Foods  since  1933 


